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ABSTRACT 

In an attempt to evaluate and minimize the dropout 
problem 26 noncompleting, two-parent families leaving the 
Mountain-Plains program prematurely were selected for study on the 
basis of av? liability of entry scores on the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) and the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, Form E 
(16PF). Scores for this group were compared to entry norms for the 
overall Mount ain-Plains student population in an attempt to examine 
questions related to dropout characteristics. Dropouts were 
distinguished from norms by a preponderance of negative descriptions 
for both males a:id females, somewhat more so for females. 
Implications of these findings for the Mountain-Plains program are 
briefly explored. (SA) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Maintaining enrollment of students through an institutionally-defined, successful 
completion, is a traditional problem in both sec vidary and post-secondary educa- 
tion (e.g. , Feldman and Newcomb, 1970) as well as "manpower" programs. Students 
who are not so maintained aie labeled "dropouts" and studies of the "dropout" phe- 
nomenon abound. The opposite of dropout, persistence is often used as criterion 
for measuring the success of institutions, programs, and program elements. 

The Dropout Phenomena is of interest because of institutional costs accompanying the 
problem (the assumption being that persisters "return" greater social and economic 
benefit to the society for education received) and personal costs to the person drop- 
ping out (the assumption being that persisters will experience more personal and/or 
social, and/or economic benefits than dropouts) . An unsystematic review of work 
in this area leaves the impression that the validity of these assumptions may depend 
upon the population, and the type and level of educational institution or program to 
which they are applied. 

Assumptions would appear to have their greatest validity as regards an institution 
such as Mountain-Plains where entering students are, by definition, currently ex- 
periencing the fate assumed for dropouts in general, will probably continue to ex- 
perience this fate if unsuccessful, and are those in whom a large economic investment 
has already been made (an average of about $1,200 at program entry) and who continue 
to consume resources at a ra'.^ of over $1,000 per month until completion or drop out. 
Therefore, dropouts are seen to be a serious problem for Mountain-Plains, the indi- 
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viduals involved, and society in general. Studying this problem, with a view towarr's 
its minimization, is thus of considerable potential value. 

Evaluation Design 

Level One 

The f ,t level in evaluating the dropout problem is a requirement that all resigning 
students attend an interview and make a written list of their reasons for dropping 
out. Reasons given have ranged from, financial problems and external job offers, 
through dissatisfaction with the institution, to persona! and family problems. Whereas 
students tend to report more "socially acceptable" reasons (e.g. , money and institu- 
tional dissatisfaction) on their written statements, the interview and staff and peer 
reports indicate that most dropouts (as many as 80%) result from personal and family 
problems. Further, indications are that wife is often a major influence in the de- 
cision to leave Mountain-Plains prematurely. As a result of these reports and dis- 
cussions, a more objective approach to assessing the dropout problem and the relative 
roles of husband and wife as casual factors In dropout was sought. 

Level Two 

Twenty-six non-completing two-parent families prematurely leaving Mountain-Plains 
during the fall and winter, 1973/1974, were selected for study on the basis of availa- 
bility of entry scores on the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) . Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire , Form E (16PF) entry scores for twenty-three of the women and 
twenty-two of the men in this group were also available. Score comparisons on the 
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scales of these tests are made in an attempt to examine the following questions: 

QUESTION 1 : Do psychological test scores support the contention that drop- 
out families might experience more personal/family difficulty than students in 
general? 

QUESTION 2 : Do psychological test scores support the contention that the 
wife is a key factor in the dropout problem? 

QUESTION 3: What characteristics of dropouts at e identified that might be 
useful in ter"ms of recruitment and selection and/or early program treatment? 

7 

Comparisons of dropouts to entry norms for the overall Mountain-Plains student popu- 
lation is accomplished to provide partial answers to all of the tibove questions, and 
comparisons of score differences between sexes is accomplished to provide partial 
answers to the second two. The T-test for comparison to a norm group is used for 
dropout-norm and the T-test for independent samples to compare male and female 
scores. 

RESULTS 

Results for the two tests are presented graphically in Figures 1 and 2 and examined 
statistically in Tables 1 and 2. Results are also described by sex, by differential 
norm departure by sex, and by differences between sexes. 

Men , who drop out. are indicated to be; more outgoing, less intelligent, more emo- 
tionally stable, less assertive, more tender-minded, more trusting, more imaginative, 
more group dependent, less relaxed, less likely to endorse positive mental health 
values, less self-acceptant. less acceptant of their aggressive feelings, and less aware 
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of the meaningful relationshp between opposites than the average male student J 

Women . Married females who drop out are indicated as: more outgoing, more 
happy-go-lucky, more venturesome, less trusting, experiencing more self-conflict, 
less relaxed, less likely to endorse positive mental health values, less flexible in 
applying values, less spontaneous, having lower self-regard, having lower self- 
acceptance, having less synergistic awareness, and having a lower capacity for inti- 
mate contact than the average female student. 

Male and Female Norm Deviations Compared 

On two scales, men and women differ from their respective norm in opposite directions 
with men indicated to be relatively more optimistic and trusing. 

Male dropouts score as leiis intelligent, more emotionally stable, less assertive, more 
sensitive/clinging/overprotected, more imaginative/impractical, more group depend- 
ent, and less acceptant of aggressive feelings than the norm whereas females do not 
differ from norms on these variables. Therefore, these variables, couples with trust 
and optimism uniquely characterize the male dropout. 

Non-normative characteristics uniquely distinguishing the married female dropout 
both from the male dropout and the norm are greater: Liveliness/lmpulsuity, venture 
someness/lack of inhibition, undisciplined self-conflict, and lower: flexibility in 



^Although brief scale descriptions are attached as Appendix A and Appendix B, 
full exploration of differences, the reader should explore the Table 1 and Table 
suits in concert with the respective test manual scale descriptions. 
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iipplying values, spontaneity, self-regard, and capacity for intimate contact. 

Both male and female dropouts score as: more outgoing, having higher tension/ 
frustration levels, giving lower endorsement to positive mental health values, hav- 
ing lower self-acceptance, and as having a lower understanding of the meaningful 
relationship between opposites than the respective norms for entering students. 



Men vs 



Women. Dropout males, us compared to their spouses, are indicated as: 



more reserved, more emotionally stable, more tough-minded, less suspicious, more 
self-assured, more relaxed, more spontaneous, and having higher self-regard. 

Favorability . Of the fourteen variables distinguishing between female dropouts and 
female entry norms, two (outgoing and venturesome) appear to be favorable descrip - 
tions, one (less sober) perhaps a neutral description, and the remainder negative. 
Of the fourteen variables distinguishing between male dropouts and male entry norms, 
three (outgoing, emotionally stable, and trusting) would seem to be favorable descrip- 
tions, one (less practical) perhaps a neutral description, and the remainder negative 
descriptions.* 



2The "favorability" of scale descriptions is always subject to argument. The major 
point being that most rators would rate most dropout deviations as unfavorable de- 
scriptions . 
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Figure 1 

l^ale ( — ) and Married Female (-— ) 16PF Scores Compared to the Respective 
Norms by Sex for All Entering Students. 
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Figure 2 

Male ( — ) and Married Fomale (-~) POI Scores Compared to the Respective 
Norms by Sex for All Entering Students. 
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TABLE 1 

16 PF Scores for Married Drop Out Students Compared 
to Entry Norms fo^ All Studeim by Sex 



16 ?f SCALE 



A 
B 

C 
E 

F 
G 
H 



L 
M 
N 
0 



04 



MALE n=22 



ENTRY NORM 



M 



3.05 
6.58 
3.97 
3.44 

4.27 
4.68 
2.71 
2.23 

3.78 
3.38 
4.04 
4.39 

4.48 
4.34 
3.95 
3.41 



SD 



1.83 
1.84 
1.88 
1.88 

2.07 
1.97 
2.28 
1.96 

2.00 
1.46 
1.48 
1.94 

1.82 
?.39 
1.93 
2.06 



DROPOUT 



M 



3.59 
f.09 
4.27 
2.91 

4.55 
4.45 
2.88 
2.59 

3.18 
3.64 
4.14 
4.50 

4.45 
3.64 
4.09 
3.68 



SO 



t 

ENTRY 
NORM 
vs 

OROPOU 



FEMALE n»23 



1.50 
1.34 
1.61 
1.60 

2.28 
2.09 
2.17 
1.7B 

1.84 
1.43 
1.36 
1.37 

1.65 
2.85 
1.80 
2.15 



ENTRY NORM 



M 



5.29»»i 
5.97" 
2.54»»' 
4.57»» 

1.19 
0.15 
0.70 
2.55»* 

■ 3.90*» 

0.08 
1.29 

• 0.24 
1.90* 
0.15 
1.95* 



4.98 

6.22 
3.10 
2.36 

4.09 
4.90 
1.95 
5.90 

3.24 
3.20 
4.08 
5.94 

4.63 
4.05 
3.7' 
4.58 



SO 



1.71 
1.98 
1.68 
1.59 

2.25 
1.83 
2.14 
1.89 

1.68 
1.42 
1.44 
1.82 

1.88 
2.27 
1.7t 
2.15 



OROPOUT 



S.48 
6.22 
3.17 
2.43 

4.87 
5.00 
2.65 
6.22 

4.26 
3.26 
4.09 
5.91 

4.61 
3.87 
3.43 
S.22 



SO 



1.70 
1.73 
1.70 
1.73 

i.ai 

1.83 
2.40 
2.28 

1.63 
1.32 
1.62 
1.78 

1.53 
1.82 
1.78 
1.95 



t 

ENTRY 
NORM 
vs 

OROPOUT 



397»» 
0.00 
0.56 
0.54 

4.9r» 
0.69 

1.42 

26.2r* 
0.79 
0.09 
0.21 

• 0.20 

• 1.25 

• 2.03»» 
3.88** 



t 

MALE 
OROPOUT 

VI 

FEMALE 
OROP OUT 



3.94" 

0.26 

2.23** 

0.95 

0.52 
0.93 

0. 31 
5.96»» 

1. W 
0.91 
0.11 

■ IJBV* 

■ 0.32 
• 0.33 

1.23 
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TABLE2 

POI Scores for Married Drop Out Students Compared 
to Entry Norms for All Students by Sex 







t 


1 FEMALE n-26 




MALE 


II 


t 


DROPOUT 



FPMALE 
DROPOUT 




• Dinotes • Statiitically Significant Diffirince p ^ 0.10 

•• DBnoteii "titiitically Significant Ditfirence p ^ 0.05 . ^ , . , jj„.u 

NOTE- The 0.10 confidsnci ltv«l ii choien for thi norm group compiriioni ai thi fact that tha group undar itudy ii includad n tha norm 
artificially raduce. diffarancai as regards the root comparison of intarnt - drop-outi vs persistors. Hoy»ever, thr 0.05 level of 
confidence is chosen for male/female comparisons, and 0.10 level differences ace not designated on this comparison. 
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DISCUSSION 

The preponderance of negative descriptions for both male and female dropouts on 
those variables distinguishing dropouts from the overall student norms indicate a 
itiba fuvor;'t?lo person... . riopment it dropouts. The answer to Question 1 seems 
to be "yes", dropouts could logically be expected to expb. ici.cc rr.crf* personal and 
family difficulties than the overall entering population. 

The differentiating scales would appear to show a more negative description for the 
female dropout. Scales where male and female dropouts differ significantly upcn 
direct comparison find seven of eight differences more favorable to the male; however, 
these same differences tend to obtain with respect to the overall Mountain-Plains 
population. This could be interpreted in either of two ways: 1) These are normal 
psychological differences between sexes usually observed on psychological tests and 
hold little meaning, or 2) Women, in this population in general appear to be subject 
to less favorable psychological descriptions than men. 

The fact that sex differences ar^ not typically found in other populations on the POI 
variables tends to support the latter interpretation. Although mo^tjofjhe 16PF score 
scale differences are in the same direction as for the norming sample reported in the 
Interm Supplement Manual for Form E, there is no sex difference in this norming 
group on the L (trust) scale. Thus, at least four of the less favorable descriptions of 
the married female dropout (less trusing, less spontaneous, lower s^lf-regard, and 
lower capacity for intimate contact) , as compared to spouses, seem to be independent 
of the sex variable per se' . 
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A pari from value judgments as regards favorability of differences, the scales differ- 
entiating between dropouts and the entering population each provide a trait to explore 
in selectioi-! of families and/or student families whose intake profiles show subnormal 
scores on differentiating scales could be given immediate special attention, particularly 
in counseling. 

FORMATIVE IMPLICATIONS 
State Coordinators could become familiar with the trait differences which distinguish 
dropouts from the overall population. Interview techniques to explore problem areas 
could be developed. 3 Results indicate that the wife in two-parent families needs to be 
given equal , or perhaps even special attention in selection. 

Counselors could begin work immediately with families whose entering psychological 
profiles are subnormal for the Mountain-Plains population. Counseling could also 
notify all core curriculum areas whenever a family is identified as a potential dropout, 
so that these areas may be involved in early impact efforts. Procedures to insure that 
Important test information does not hit a dead file" period could be instituted. 

Whenever a spouse with children seems to be a key, the Early Childhood Home Visitors 
could be notified, and the family included on the visiting list as a top prioril/. 
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3Tho suggestion that the instrument itself be used in selection will doublless be made. 
Thoro arc numerous arguments against this, but at present the fact that it probably is 
illcHji)! stiould suffice. 
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Such a concerted approach to imprt -^ed selection and early program attention to 
difficulties could have the effect of decreasing the non-completion rate thus re- 
ducing program costs. 



'♦Using rough estimates supplied from the Controller's Division for dropout rate, 
average time to drop out, and pre center cost, a baseline cost per family estimate of 
$12,000, an average nine-month stay per family, and an average population of 200 
families, dropouts cost Mountain-Plains $260,000 each year. Halving the dropout 
rate would save $130,000 and reduce cost per family by over $500. 
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